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SERMON OF 


MOST REV. JOHN B. PETERSON, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester, President General of the Association 





Jesus said to them: “Every scribe instructed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like to a householder who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure new things and old.” (Mat. XIII-52.) 

Instructed, and Instructors, in the Kingdom of Heaven: 
We gather in this venerable church to consider once more 
the treasure committed to our keeping. It is the treasure 
of immutable faith and of ever-expanding science which we 
are to share with the children of the Kingdom, the little ones 
of Christ. This treasure of learning is like to our Church 
herself, ever ancient, ever new; ever old, ever vigorously 
young. 

It counts first of all the old: our precious heritage from 
Him who gave us our charter of right and obligation to 
teach; to teach everyone, everywhere, everything that He 
had commanded. It is the changeless content of divine rev- 
elation. It counts also the new: the worthwhile findings of 
science, and their communication to the child by the appli- 
cation of sound principles of pedagogy. 

It counts the old: the formative elements of Christian 
character, the supernatural virtues which help one to live 
the Christ-life. They help one to say, “it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” It counts the new: the prac- 
tical guiding principles which help us to live that life in the 
changing and challenging conditions of the world about us, 
so that in the engulfing darkness our light may so shine 
before men that they may be led by the Catholic’s example 
of goodness to glorify our Father who is in Heaven. 

First of all, do we pledge our full, unfailing fidelity to the 
preservation of the old. First of all, because it is God- 
given, and it has stood the test of time. Whenever and 
wherever it has been respected, peace and real human prog- 
ress have been evident. Arts have flourished. Civilization 
has made its greatest strides. But in the measure that the 
old has been repudiated or even neglected, civilization has 
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yielded to barbarism, art has degenerated, the monuments 
of culture have been desecrated, destroyed. ‘With desola- 
tion is the land made desolate” whenever man would de- 
throne his God. This needs no proof today. 


That which is old in our treasure, I repeat, has stood the 
test of time. A glance at a page of history will help us to 
understand this. This page of history challenges today our 
sober judgment on world events. It may teach a sobering 
lesson in humility. 


The latter fourth and most of the fifth centuries of our 
era marked the end of the Roman Empire, the end of the 
old Roman culture and civilization. It was a century of 
barbarian invasions. Attila the Hun, Alaric the Goth, and 
later Totila, Ataulfus the Visigoth, and Genseric the Vandal 
successively raided the western world. Monuments of lit- 
erature and learning, of art and architecture, of all the glory 
that was Rome were burned or levelled to the dust. Destruc- 
tion, devastation, pillage, plunder everywhere prevailed. 


Meanwhile, however, in the year 432, twenty odd years 


after Britain was abandoned by the Romans, a Patrick 
came to Ireland. Fifty years later a Clovis, King of the 
Franks, became a Christian. Another century, and an 
Augustine, sent from Rome by Gregory, came to Britain. 
The spiritual sons of Saints Benedict and Boniface, of Pat- 
rick and Augustine established outposts of Christian holi- 
ness and learning throughout the length of what is now the 
European continent, from Ireland to Italy’s heel. Treasure 
houses they were of faith and learning. From their treas- 
ures the Monks of the West drew old and new for the mak- 
ing of a new culture, a new civilization. The old was the 
deposit of faith and the moral order handed down from 
Christ and the Apostles. The new was the fitting of these 
into the ancestral traditions and customs of the invaders. 
Their conversion was a gradual process through nearly 
seven centuries. Dark ages they are called, but through 
them glimmered and then gleamed the light of sanctity and 
learning, of peace and liberty, until that light burst brightly 
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upon a new world, a new civilization, in the thirteenth 
century. 

Sanctity there was, because God was given His place as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Learning there was and 
culture built upon the ancient classics and the sacred scrip- 
tures. Peace there was after years of strife and combat, 
the most peaceful period of history since the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Liberty there was, the fruit of faith and learning 
and peace. Popular liberty indeed found its birth in this 
Catholic century. It was the century of “Magna Charta,” 
of the “Golden Privilege,” and the “Provisions of Oxford,” 
all charters of larger human freedom which paved the way 
for the first representative parliament in Catholic England, 
nucleus of the House of Commons which foreshadowed gov- 
ernment by the people. It was the century of the Florentine 
Guilds, sponsors of the honor and freedom of labor. 

As we sadly contemplate the drift of our twentieth cen- 
tury, our vaunted century of progress, with its growing 
denial of God, its denaturing of religion, its devitalizing of 
education, its destruction of freedoms, its contagious aban- 
donment of peace, must we not admit that its first forty 
years bear a more striking resemblance to the barbaric fifth 
century than to the Christian thirteenth. Does not the 
peace of that glorious period eloquently proclaim that there 
can never be lasting peace without the acknowledged sov- 
ereignty of God; that there can never be lasting peace with- 
out the recognition of God in education; that there can 
never be lasting peace without the true liberty of the Sons 
of God. There can be no lasting peace on the basis of any 
new order alone. Peace is possible only if the old, the ever-: 
lasting things of God and the accumulated wisdom of hu- 
manity, form the warp of a new social texture. To under- 
value in the least humanity’s stable heritage from the past 
and to overestimate the value of ephemeral novelties is 
pitiable folly. Human progress does not start continually 
from scratch, but at the line traced by former generations. 
Human progress is the relay stride from ancestry to poster- 
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ity. In every line of human achievement we are debtors to 
the past. To forget that debt is to encourage needless revo- 
lution. The revolutions that have helped mankind have 
been but the discarding of accumulated abuses which in 
their beginning won the favor of the short-sighted. The 
short-sighted are always the advocates of novelties. There 
is no new order of the ages, but only the order and ordered 
march of old and new. 


Not the least of the crimes of many American educators 
is their encouragement of youth to disdain the past and 
foolishly to believe that progress and knowledge begin with 
the here and now. “Modern science” is their catch-word, as 
if the really modern were the only good, the all sufficient; 
as if it could dispense with God, faith, religion, and due 
recognition of forebears of renown; as if the pages of his- 
tory formed only a closed book. Instructed and instructors 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, be neither deceived by their 
assumptions nor dismayed by their assurance. Draw from 
your treasure all that is worth while in the new, but do not 


disdain one iota of the invaluable old. ‘For, Amen I say to 
you, till heaven and earth pass away not one iota or one 


” 


tittle of the law shall pass” “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but my word shall not pass away.” 


We hear much today of post-war restoration, of the es- 
tablishment of an era of total justice and permanent peace 
when the terrifying shriek of shells is silenced. Many prate 
of this as if wars were soon to cease, and according to their 
wishes. They agree that there must not be another Ver- 
sailles. More than that, however, far more than that is 
essential. The all essential is that the God of nations be 
restored to His place in government, in education, even in 
religion itself. Without these there can be neither justice 
nor peace. 


God must be restored to government. In our favored 
nation God must be ceaselessly given the place reverently 
accorded Him in our own nation’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Therein He is referred to as the Creator, the 
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Author of our liberties, the Judge at the bar of conscience, 
the provident Protector of the newly established republic. 

God, alas, must be restored to religion. His altars and 
His pulpits must not be prostituted to compromise with 
naturalistic doctrine and easy-going morals, worse still to a 
shameless alliance with the huge contraceptive industry 
which thrives on the dodging of human responsibility and 
helps to destroy the home, the foundation stone of our 
Republic, helps to demoralize its youth, helps to decimate its 
forces. It is saddening to see fifth-columnists in the Geth- 
semani of the Christ whom they profess to serve. 

God must be restored to education, and first of all by 
those who have taken Him from our classrooms, which are 
the training ground of American citizenship. In restoring 
to God his place in all our schools, the place that He has in 
our Catholic schools, Americans will be faithful not to God 
alone but to our republic. Then will they be true to the 
highest ideals of human freedom. Our schools will be 
nurseries of true American liberty and not of the license 
and lack of discipline which many approve in its name. 
These must understand that popular liberty is not a purely 
personal or individual possession. While every intelligent 
being enjoys under God the gift of freedom of will, it is not 
one’s right to do ever as one pleases. Liberty belongs to a 
person considered also as a member of a helpful social order. 
It belongs indeed to individuals, but to individuals taken 
collectively. It is of the very essence of a democratic society 
that individuals living under that regime must yield enough 
of their personal liberty to secure the common good, and 
through the common good their greater own. In so yield- 
ing they do not lose. Rather do they gain in the enjoyment 
of more secure and peaceful possession of rights, rights 
more precious than those they chose to forego. This secure 
and peaceful possession is provided for by those reasonable 
ordinances of society called laws. Popular liberty is then a 
right inalienable in this sense that it is indeed circumscribed, 
but at the same time secured, by law. To throw just laws 
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to the wind in the name of liberty is to beget anarchy, 
social chaos. 

Academic freedom, freedom of artistic expression, free- 
dom of the air, freedom of the press, freedom of speech are 
indeed freedoms that merit and demand respect. But they 
are often exacted to extremes as if no other rights existed. 
They are defended by some who would destroy ordered gov- 
ernment by clamor, public confidence by unruly tongues and 
pens, private character by sinister assault, and morals by 
unrestrained pornography. 

In my youth it was not uncommon to hear the newly ar- 
rived unlettered from other lands excuse their lack of re- 
straint by protesting, “It’s a free country.”” No longer from 
the unlettered alone come such misconceptions of liberty. 
They come from the presumably educated, from educators 
even. In the name of academic freedom it is often the im- 
mature who are suffered not merely to have their say, but 
to inflict it upon receptive youth already trained to swear 
by the word of the master. In the name of freedom of art 
the dangerous passions of youth are whetted by an unre- 
strained stage or screen or by illustrated literature whose 
publishers apologize for their product by vaunting its edu- 
cational worth. In the name of freedom of the air uncen- 
sored calumny is still broadcast which if printed would be 
penalized as libel. In the name of freedom of the press 
sedition and treason sidle with protestations of national 
loyalty. In the name of freedom of speech crack-pots are 
suffered publicly to have their say. Let them think as they 
please. It is their freedom. But no man has the right to 
say all he pleases without first measuring his responsibility 
to others. 

All these freedoms are indeed sacred, but sacred only 
when they respect the equal rights of fellow men. For it is 
of the essence of justice to abstain from injury to others, 
and, if the demands of justice are not clear, to do to them 
in charity as one would be done by. God and country, jus- 
tice and charity, liberty and the rights of man, all stand or 
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fall together. And their standing or their falling will be 
begun in the schools of the land. Thank God we are doing 
our share to sustain them. Our gathering here is our pledge 
that we shall always do our share, drawing from our treas- 
ure new things, and old. The duty we owe to God, to liberty, 
to peace, to national defense is beautifully summed up in 
the seldom sung last verse of the hymn “America.” 
“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 

Long let our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light. 

Protect us by Thy might 

Great God, our King.” 


This duty can best be done by making our children God- 
loving and God-like. As Catholic teachers your chief effort 
must be to make Christ live in your pupils. In your class- 
room work, and in preparation for it, the all-engrossing new 
may seem to demand first attention. But the most helpful 
thing for your pupils, the “one thing necessary,” is the old, 


the contagious Christ-like character of the teacher. Your 
professional preparation, your accumulating degrees, your 
pedagogical technique, whatever there be of new in teacher 
training, and whatever may be needed to comply with civil 
law and university requirements, all these are exacted 
chiefly that you may be qualified to teach secular subjects 
and prepare your pupils for place and competency in this 
passing life. Nor should they be neglected. 

But as Christian teachers your fundamental duty is to 
form Christ in the minds and hearts and souls of the little 
ones. You must enlighten them and strengthen them to 
say with the Apostle, “It is not now I who live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” You must prepare each to let his light so 
shine before men that they may see his radiant goodness 
and be led by his example to glorify our heavenly Father. 
This you can do only if you first of all can say that Christ 
lives in you. This you can do only if your little men and 
women can see your good works, the devotion and patience 
of the teaching Christ, the kindness and sweet strength of 
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the teaching Christ, the holiness, the goodness, the love of 
the teaching Christ, see these in your face and poise, see 
these in your every word and gesture. Through your like- 
ness to Christ which they will contemplate they will be 
transformed into like resemblance. This likeness, however, 
you must first achieve yourselves by meditation on the 
Christ life, by living always in His presence, by looking into 
His face. Saint Paul has given us assurance that by “be- 
holding the glory of the Lord with open face we are trans- 
formed into the same image, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Therefore, dearly beloved teachers, try more and more to 
“put on Christ.’”’ And be ever mindful that He has taught 
us to draw from our treasure not new things alone but the 
old. 
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In the letter which brought me the invitation to present 
this paper, the President of the Department suggested that 
in the present world situation there was little need of em- 
phasizing the necessity of developing cordial relations with 
our sister nations to the south; rather, this occasion should 
be devoted to giving practical suggestions with regard to 
what our Catholic colleges and universities could do in a 
practical way in promoting the “good-neighbor’’ policy. 
This suggestion confirmed my own thinking on the problem. 
There is one phase of the situation, however, that I feel can- 
not be too often called to our attention; namely, that we, 
the twenty-million Catholics in the United States with our 
Catholic institutions, have the one bond of union—a com- 
mon religion—that gives a real basis for developing’ good 
neighborliness. If our government has made any mistakes 
in the past in this field, it has been in not capitalizing this 
situation in its appointments of the personnel dealing with 
these countries. This was the thesis of the article in Amer- 
ica last October by Senator Chavez, entitled “The Way to 
Good-Will,” reprinted in The Catholic Digest for March. A 
turn for the better in this regard is in evidence now. What 
activities should our Catholic colleges and universities be 
engaged in now as their contribution towards promoting 
this good work? 

At the North Central meeting held in Chicago last month, 
my interest was attracted by one of the addresses entitled 
“The Cooperative Approach to Inter-American Unity,” de- 
livered by the President of the Pan-American Council, Har- 
riet Shanks Platt. In this address the statement was made 
that our efforts in developing friendly relations with the 
Latin-American countries fall into two classes: those that 
are under the direction of a centralized bureau, and those 
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that are carried forward by groups of like interests, scien- 
tists, artists, teachers, etc. or by individuals. Following 
this analysis, our first need is for some centralized agency 
under Catholic auspices, and I am happy to report to this 
assembly that one is now in process of becoming an effec- 
tive instrument for this work. 


I 


THE CATHOLIC BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN 
COLLABORATION 


In late August and early September in 1939, the Inter- 
national Congress of Pax Romana was held in this country 
for the first time, one week at the Catholic University and 
one week at Fordham. With the mention of this name, 
“Pax Romana,” I feel that I should explain that the Pax 
Romana is not a pacifist organization as the word is com- 
monly interpreted. Rather, the Pax Romana is the inter- 
national secretariat of national federations of Catholic col- 
lege and university students, the one purpose of which is 
to spread the peace of Christ throughout the world through 
university organizations and, in this way, reach the intel- 
lectual groups in every nation whose leaders come from the 
student bodies of the institutions of higher education. One 
of the outcomes of this first Pax Romana meeting in the 
United States was the project undertaken by the North and 
South American delegates to organize a “Catholic Bureau 
of Inter-American Collaboration.” In the first release from 
the office set up at the Catholic University, the purposes of 
the Bureau were stated in these terms: 

(1) To foster mutual understanding between the 
Catholics of North and South America. 

(2) To offer mutual aid whenever possible in com- 
bating antichristian and anti-Catholic propagnda. 

(3) To direct the services of existing Catholic insti- 
tutions into the field of inter-American collaboration, 
and by so doing to foster the extension of those insti- 
tutions best adapted to the needs of Catholic life in the 
Americas. 
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Fields of activity were listed under three heads: (1) Cinema 
and Radio; (2) Publications, and (3) Exchange Professor- 
ship and Scholarships. The organization of the Bureau was 
described in these words: 


An office of the Bureau is to be established in each 
country of the Western Hemisphere. These offices are 
coordinate, but special tasks may be entrusted to dif- 
ferent ones to take advantage of special circumstances. 
Each office is to secure the approbation of its own 
Ecclesiastical Authorities. The office is ordinarily to 
be in close contact with a Catholic University or other 
Catholic cultural institution of national scope. Each 
office may choose whatever internal organization it 
finds most appropriate for accomplishing the purposes, 
and engaging in the fields of activities outlined above. 
The task of organizing the services of the Bureau and 
coordinating its activities has been entrusted by the 
delegates to the Washington office. 


This Department should know that at the February meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of our Association, $500 was 
voted for the support of the Bureau. In the statement on 
organization which I have just read to you, the reference to 
“approbation by Ecclesiastical Authorities” suggests that 
the Bureau be taken over by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference as an outlet for its activities in developing inter- 
American relations among Catholics. This has already 
taken place. The Bureau is now located within the Depart- 
ment of Education of the N. C. W. C. where it will work 
with the College and University administrations on the 
projects under way: Inter-American Scholarships and Ex- 
changes, Inter-American Teacher Placement and Exchange, 
and a survey of all Catholic institutions of secondary and 
higher education in the Hemisphere. It will be an excellent 
development if the administrations of Catholic colleges and 
universities of the United States can work out some way by 
which they become collectively responsible for this office in 
the Department of Education, building its resources and its 
personnel with their own people, so that it will coordinate 
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their efforts in this important field. Meanwhile the office 
exists, and it is at our service for any work which we may 
desire and which its present pioneering resources will 
permit. 


II 
OUR CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Turning now to the opportunities lying before our Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education, we look first at the 
curriculum. Two subjects here are of paramount impor- 
tance; namely, foreign language and history. These are the 
mediums which offer first-hand acquaintance with the cul- 
tures of these countries. 


Language. 


Among the twenty-two independent nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Portugese is spoken in one, Brazil; French 
in two, Haiti and the province of Quebec in Canada; English 
in two, the United States and the other provinces of Canada, 
leaving eighteen countries in which the language is Spanish. 
French has been well provided for during the past century 
in the Liberal Arts college. Some of our larger institutions, 
particularly those in the larger metropolitan centers, should 
offer Portugese, but the extension and intensification of the 
study of Spanish is where the major emphasis must be 
placed. If, two years ago, before I had the privilege of 
serving on the Social Service Commission to Venezuela, 
some one had told me that at this time I would be standing 
before a group of college administrators and teachers, urg- 
ing that Spanish become the language of second importance 
in the Liberal Arts college curriculum, I would have told 
him he was loco. Such, however, is the import of the sit- 
uation now confronting us. Spanish must become for us 
our second language, as English is already accepted as the 
second language in the schools of many of the Spanish- 
speaking countries. I realize that the Medical Schools de- 
mand either French or German as a prerequisite for en- 
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trance, but if what has happened to the German and French 
universities continues for many years, we may look for a 
change even here. The graduate schools of our universities 
commonly place the same restriction in the foreign-language 
requirement on their candidates for advanced degrees. But 
certainly here, particularly if a student’s thesis problem 
demands the reading of Spanish or Portugese, there should 
be no hesitancy in accepting them as meeting the language 
requirement. From the point of view of literary apprecia- 
tion, surely no one who has any acquaintance with the field 
will deny that there is rich literature in Spanish, and the 
Latin-American countries have been adding to that for many 
years. Entering this field, and the same must be said for 
history, means that the sections of the library dealing with 
these fields will have to be built up, in most cases starting 
from almost nothing. 


History. 

Turning now to history, I believe here is where we are 
most deficient. The three universities that have developed 
strong departments in Spanish-American history are all 
state institutions, California, North Carolina, and Texas. 
Many of our collegiate institutions have never offered a 
course in any phase of Latin-American history. Yet, how 
can we ever expect to have any intelligent insight into the 
problems confronting these countries, if we know nothing 
of their history? How can we appreciate their problem of 
making democracy work today, for example, if we are 
ignorant of the fact that for more than three centuries they 
lived under a form of government in which everything was 
controlled from Spain; in which the Spanish people them- 
selves were divided into peninsulares, those born in Spain, 
and criollos, those born in America, with no higher office 
open to the latter class other than alcalde; that is, justice of 
the peace, or, at best, mayor. Then, there is the race prob- 
lem. Besides the two groups already mentioned and large 
immigration groups from both Europe and Asia, there are 
the mestizos, Indian and white; mulatos, Negro and white, 
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and the zambos, Negro and Indian with the addition of the 
pure Negro and pure Indian. The latter group, in a country 
like Mexico, numbers many millions, but in the present sit- 
uation the mestizos are in control. Surely, if we are to un- 
derstand these countries and the problems they are facing, 
we must study them. And they are worthy of study. In 
spite of all the problems they are facing, in every country, 
at the top there is a small minority highly educated and 
highly cultured in the traditions of old Spain. Their eco- 
nomic and political problem is to bring into being a strong 
and stable middle class which must be the basis of any true 
democracy. 


Teacher Preparation. 


Our problem here is the preparation of teachers who can 
present these problems to our students with an intelligent 
and sympathetic insight into their magnitude, and thus lead 
our students to a sympathetic appreciation of their diffi- 
culty. Our universities must develop graduate depart- 
ments adequately equipped to prepare these teachers. In 
the case of the foreign-language teachers, an exchange of 
instructors with Latin-American institutions offers a prac- 
tical way to meet this difficulty immediately. Positions are 
now opening up for instructors from the United States 
teaching English in these countries, at the same time learn- 
ing Spanish or Portugese, and instructors from these coun- 
tries will welcome the opportunity to teach Spanish or Por- 
tugese here, at the same time learning English. The Cath- 
olic Bureau of Inter-American Collaboration should be of 
great aid in making arrangements for such exchanges. 


Scientific Research and Publications. 


Turning now to the field of scientific research and publi- 
cations, a leading Catholic agency in this field at the present 
time seems to be the Institute of Ibero-American Studies 
founded last year at the Catholic University of America. 
As an instrument of the Catholic University of America, the 
Institute aims to stimulate research in Ibero-American mat- 
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ters, and to supervise a program of public lectures on Ibero- 
American culture and civilization. As an incorporated body, 
the Institute of Ibero-American Studies aims to promote 
the work of scholars in the field. This Institute also plans 
to assist in the preparation of bibliographies and research 
tools, scientific monographs and general works in the Cath- 
olic Inter-American field. Work has likewise been begun 
on a program of Inter-American Summer Schools and 
Seminars, offering opportunities for study next summer in 
Mexico, and planning collaboration with other groups 
through recognized Catholic leaders and institutions in 
South America. 

Outside the curriculum, there is a fertile field for student 
clubs. The language of these countries will be the primary 
interest, but their history, their struggle for freedom in the 
past and in the present, their customs and their culture are 
rich sources for interesting programs. A good example of 
such a club is the “Club Menendez y Palayo” of St. Bona- 
venture’s College, with its monthly publication in Spanish, 
El Eco Espanol. At the larger institutions there will be 
clubs also of Spanish-speaking students. The club of Span- 
ish-speaking students at Fordham, La Academia Espanola, 
has its own publication called La Fordhamense. The Eng- 
lish-speaking and Spanish-speaking groups should plan oc- 
casions when they come together. At Notre Dame an an- 
nual affair is a Communion breakfast on the feast of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, at which three clubs unite: the girls of 
the Saint Teresa Club of St. Mary’s College, La Raza Club 
of Spanish-speaking students, with the Notre Dame Span- 
ish Club all taking part in a program following the break- 
fast at which Spanish is the medium of communication. 

Webster College, I understand, is awarding scholarships 
to students from foreign countries whose one obligation is to 
conduct these clubs of English-speaking students in their 
own language, and I have heard of other colleges that are 
planning the same for next year. Here is another field in 
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which the Catholic Bureau of Inter-American Collaboration 
should be of real assistance in locating likely candidates for 
these scholarships. 


Guidance Program. 


Colleges which have a number of Ibero-American students 
in residence should set up a special guidance program to 
serve them. A member of the faculty should be appointed 
to be officially the chaplain or adviser to these students. 
This adviser should be chosen for sympathy and skill in 
guidance and for his understanding of the problems of the 
students; not for his ability as a disciplinarian. We must 
recognize that the Ibero-American students have a serious 
difficulty which they must overcome in passing from their 
own culture, where they have been taught a certain reliance 
upon the community in questions of conduct, into our cul- 
ture where responsibility is centered in the individual and 
the community ordinarily offers no support whatever. Many 
Catholic colleges seeing the unfortunate results that have 
arisen from failure to take this difficulty into consideration, 
have even gone so far as to discourage the enrollment of 
Ibero-American students, since they felt that they could not 
handle them. Once the fundamental problem is recognized, 
however, it is capable of fairly simple solution, and the ad- 
visers to the Ibero-American students could have their own 
meetings annually inside the convention of the N. C. E. A. 
in order to develop effective methods for their work. In 
the course of four years of college training, an effective 
transition could be made from this reliance on the com- 
munity which is characteristic of the European and Latin- 
American Catholicism to the greater self-reliance that has 
been developed in the United States in the midst of hostile 
forces. It is this self-reliance and the spirit of personal 
responsibility which can, perhaps, be our greatest single 
contribution to the Catholic life of the Latin-American coun- 
tries which have ceased to be entirely Catholic in fact, and 
now approach a situation somewhat similar to ours. 
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Student Travel. 

Another activity in which our colleges and universities 
should play a part is in organizing or, at least, interesting 
students in travel trips to these countries. This is one way 
we can help them economically. Turismo is becoming a 
rich source of revenue to some of them. This winter, one 
of our Catholic magazines carried an article which called 
Mexico “‘the poor man’s Europe,” meaning by this, that a 
trip to Mexico could be made for a mere fraction of the cost 
of a trip to Europe, if any one should be tempted to go to 
Europe in the present situation. The Pax Romana office at 
the Catholic University is planning a student trip to Co- 
lombia and Ecuador this summer for the second Inter- 
American Pax Romana meeting at Bogota, Colombia. The 
trip, taking 35 days, will cost something less than $400. This 
low rate of about $10 a day is possible because the students 
in the several cities at which stops will be made will be 
lodged in the homes of the Pax Romana students in those 
countries, and the passage on the boat will be student ac- 
commodations with first-class privileges. At Notre Dame 
this past year, in preparation for this trip, a Spanish class 
has been meeting every Monday night for a two- to three- 
hour session conducted in Spanish by a graduate student 
from Chile. In addition to the several students planning on 
making the Pax Romana, this class has been followed with 
great interest by three priests, several other faculty mem- 
bers with their wives and daughters, and also several Span- 
ish-speaking students whose presence has made it possible 
to have charlas delivered dealing with their countries, and 
whose participation makes the conversational part of the 
period flow along in a natural way. 

With regard to these trips, a knowledge of the language 
spoken in these countries is not absolutely necessary to make 
them enjoyable since English is spoken by some attendants 
in all hotels; but it adds greatly to the interest and the 
profit of the trip. To be able to interpret the signs along 
the street, to read their newspapers, to pass a word of greet- 
ing even if one cannot carry on a conversation, can be 
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achieved by any one in a few months’ intensive application, 
particularly, if he has a Latin background. 


Moving Pictures of our Catholic Life and Institutions. 

I was impressed by the statement of a graduate student, 
with whom I have been exchanging Spanish and English, 
that we Catholics must make use of the moving pictures to 
acquaint the people of those countries with our Catholic life 
here and our Catholic institutions. For years Germany, 
France, and Italy have been doing this, but the only Amer- 
ican product they have seen is the type that issues from 
Hollywood. As an outcome of this suggestion we are mak- 
ing a picture of Notre Dame, stressing the intellectual, the 
religious, and the recreational life of the student body. We 
plan an edition of this picture in Spanish for the Pax 
Romana trip and I have heard that one of the larger Cath- 
olic institutions in the east has a similar project under way. 


Scholarship Program. 

The scholarship program already begun by the Catholic 
institutions which collaborated in the Catholic Bureau of 
Inter-American Collaboration should be enlarged and 
strengthened. As is pointed out, both in the scholarship 
blank, and in the printed report for this year, the present 
offerings, although they form an imposing total of 109 
scholarships worth approximately $30,000, are yet deficient 
in two important respects: 

(a) Most of the scholarships are for tuition only and 
hence do not permit a free choice of the best candidates for 
Catholic leadership. The cost of transportation, board, and 
lodging is so great in proportion to the value of the tuition 
scholarship, that as a general rule such scholarships can be 
awarded only to students who already have sufficient means 
to come to this country even without the scholarship, with 
the result that they have a tendency to view the grant as 
something they “got away with.” This view, when it exists, 
is destructive of any sense of obligation, on which one could 
count to engage the students in projects of Catholic leader- 
ship or Catholic Inter-American Collaboration. Moreover, 
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some of the best leaders and most generous characters 
among the candidates for scholarships are often to be found 
among the poorer students, who cannot take the advantage 
of partial scholarships. 


College—Alumni Cooperation. 

The administrations of the colleges could readily work 
out a plan with their alumni associations whereby the latter, 
in the interests of Catholic Inter-American collaboration, 
would pay to the college the cost of board and lodging for 
the students receiving tuition scholarships from the insti- 
tution. This would permit complete freedom in awarding 
the scholarships, and would assure a much higher level of 
ability among the candidates presented. 


Greater Effort by Catholic Graduate Schools. 

(b) A second deficiency in the scholarship program as it 
exists at present, is that practically all the grants are for 
undergraduate students. With but few exceptions, the in- 
stitutions which offer graduate work have failed to respond 
to the appeal that they make graduate scholarships avail- 
able. Since this condition is so general, there must be some 
sort of reason for it; and the officials of the institutions 
offering work on the graduate level might do well to discuss 
this problem among themselves to find a solution for the 
difficulty, whatever it may be. 


An Opportunity and an Obligation. 

You will agree with me, I believe, when I say that there 
is now before our Catholic colleges and universities both an 
opportunity and an obligation to play a real part in develop- 
ing cordial relations with our sister nations to the south. 
As institutions of higher education, our primary attack 
must be through the development of the study of their lan- 
guages and their history, and through these two mediums to 
come to know and to appreciate their culture. If time now 
permits the discussion of this topic, perhaps there are some 
here who can tell what their institutions are doing or are 
planning to do in the immediate future as their contribution 
to the promotion of this work. 








